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MEMOIRS OF JACOB RITTER. 
(Continued from page 371.) 


It happened that the standing troops were 
called into action before the militia, of which the 
brigade that I belonged to was partly composed. 
Towards evening, (fur the battle lasted from sun- 
rise to sunset,) our battalion was ordered to 











the dead and dying, and I saw many bodies 
erushed to pieces beneath the wagons, and we 
were bespattered with blood. But no orders 
were given to use our small arms, and thus I 
was enabled to rejoice, that though I was pro- 
vided with sixty cartridges, I did not discharge 
my musket once that day. Forever magnified 
be the God of my life that I was mercifully de- 
livered from spilling the blood of any of my 
fellow-creatures ! 

As we had to march directly under the Eng- 
lish cannon which kept up a continual fire, the 
destruction of our men was very great, and 
Washingtag called out to us: “ Men, retreat ; it 
is not worth while to sacrifice so many lives.” It 
was now drawing towards night, and we retreat- 
ed as well as we could. I took shelter in the 
woods, and having found a thick grape-vine, 
crept under it, and worn vout with hunger and 
faticue, fell sound asleep. 

The next morning I crawled out of my hiding- 
place, and a sense cf my forlorn condition cover- 
ed my mind. I knew [ had sinned in entering 
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march forward to the charge. Our way was over 







into the war, and no man going to execution could | soul, and supplicate the Lord for mercy. 
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have felt more remorse. I went along until I 
came toa little cottage where dwelt a Dutch 
woman. I entered at a venture and begged her 
to give me a little broth, for I had not tasted a 
mouthful of-food for two days. She took pity 
on me and gave me some, but I had scarcely 
done eating it, when a party of Hessians came in 
and took me prisoner. War-worn and weary as 
[ was, they marche before them, beating me 
most unmercifully With the buts of their guns, 
and occasionally placing their bayonets at my 
breast; they swore they would kill me on the 
spot because I wasarebel. In this trial I ex- 
perienced heavenly goodness to be near, and again 
all fear of death was taken away. 

They took me to the Hessian general, Count 
Donop, who, after much rough language, order- 
ed me to be put under the provost-captain, and 
with a number of other prisoners of war I was 
marched to Philadelphia and lodged in prison. 

The number of American prisoners in jail at 
this time was about nine hundred. During the 
first five days of our confinement, most of us had 
nothing to eat, and snany died from want. One 
poor fellow who had been, as far as I can re-. 


member, five days without a at: last a 






little piece of dry bre; e devoured 


greedily, and then s head back, imme- 
diately expi 
I 






hree days without a mouthful to 
eat, aunt of mine got leave to see me; 
she gave me a small quantity of food and then 


with some more, and thus under Providence 
saved my life. Ah! when I have seen the 
tables of Friends in Philadelphia loaded with 
all the luxuries of wealth, it seemed as if I could 
weep over them, remembering the days of my 
famine, and fearing that the day of plenty was 
not enough valued. 

While I was thus suffering under this cruel 
imprisonment, I remembered the impressions of 
my mind on the day of the battle at Brandywine, 
and feeling myself as a poor worm of the dust, 
I used to go out every evening after dark, into 
the jail yard, and throw myself prostrate with 
my face upon the ground in deep abasedness of” 


left me, and in a day or two after sent her son *% 
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This sense of my undone condition lasted for 
a considerable time, until at length the voice of 
Divine compassion passed through my mind, that 
my prayers were heard, and that I should expe- 
rience deliverance from my troubles. I arose 
from the ground with gladness of heart. But 
now my trials increased, for I being a stout 
young man, the provost-captain sought to entice 
me into English service, and for that end offered 
me a whole handful of English guineas; but I 
firmly refused, and then they beat me most 
cruelly, until I was much bruised. 

About this time I heard Count Donop say, as 
he passed by the prison on his way to Red Bank, 
that he would storm the American fort at that 
place, even if it were hung at the very gates of 
heaven. But this presumptuous man received 


a wound at that battle, which proved mortal. 
My cousin who visited me in prison told me, 
if I could get a petition presented to Joseph 
Galloway (who was the particular friend of the 
British General Howe) he thought he would 
This he did, and I gas soon afterwards 


sign it. 
released. 

After various difficulties I succeeded in get- 
ting out of Philadelphia, and reached my father’s 
house in safety. My relations and friends were 
rejoiced to see me, for they had not heard of me 
after the battle, and had supposed me dead ; but 
my dear mother had maintained a belief that 
she would see me again, and would often say, 
“ my child is yet alive.” 

About the middle of the Ninth month, 1777, 
he was taken prisoner, as before related. The 
weather was cold, the glass in the jail windows 
was broken out, and he was compelled to lodge 
on the bare ground, almost literally without food 
and clothing. Many of his fellow-prisoners 
actually starved to death, and some of them 
died, with a little grass half chewed in their 
mouths.* 

He was app 
said his end was nea 
relief. Having with great l 
cracker, Jacob told bim to take a litt me, 
well soaked in water; this was done; the 
mnan revived, and several years afterwards, as 
Jacob was passing, this person came out of his 
house and addressed him in this manner: “ you 


oor prisoner, who 
d not get some 
eda 


* This affecting circumstance is forcibly alluded to 
in a letter published in 1778, and addressed by Francis 
Hopkinson, one of the signers of the declaration of 
American Independence, to Joseph Galloway. In 
this letter, which contains a severe rebuke of the 
conduct of the latter individual, the writer thus ex- 
presses himself: “You sit down daily to a board 
spread with more than plenty, and know with uncon- 
cern that numbers of your countrymen, even some 
of your former acquaintances, are suffering all the 
lingering anguish of absolute famine in the jails of 
this city.” * You well know that they have plucked 
the weeds of the earth for food, and expired with the 
unchewed grass in their mouths,” &c. 
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are the man that saved my life in prison with a 
cracker! come in, for I owe my life to you; I 
will make you all the compensation in my 
power.” 

Jacob said, ‘I looked at him, and remember- 
- him, but I could not take any reward; and 
after we had talked a while about our sufferings 


lin prison, and about our release, and how we 


\fared, we both burst into a flood of tears, and 
| parted in great tenderness.” 

But to return ;_ he said, “one day a family in 
Philadelphia, knowing of, our sufferings, sent us 
ja large tub filled with warm soup; and the 
keeper of the prison, who wasa very hard-hearted 
man, instead of dividing it among us, poured it 
on the ground in the jail yard, and laughed 
when he saw the prisoners fall down and lick up 
the soup like dogs.” ‘One day I saw a plain- 
looking Friend step up to the prison door, with 
a paper in his hand, and ask the turnkey, ‘ Is 
Jacob Ritter in prison?’ ‘There are nine hun- 
dred men here, was the answer; I don’t know 
Jacob Ritter.’ I then stepped up, and said, ‘I 
am Jacob Ritter;’ he said to me, ‘ Well, Jacob! 
what wouldst thou say, if I should set thee at 
liberty?’ I said, ‘Oh! oh! I would be very 
glad.’ He then handed the paper to the turnkey, 
who, looking at it, unlocked the iron gate, and 
said to me, ‘ there, now begone about your busi- 
ness.’ I felt new life spring in me; I jumped 
off the steps, and went to one of my relations in 
town; but don’t know, to this day, the name of 
the Friend who was instrumental in my re- 
lease; he seemed like an angel that had come 
to let me out.” 

My relations were very kind to me, and gave 
me food and clothing until my strength return- 
ed. And after I had done what I could in the 
way of bodily labor to reward them for their 
kindness, I went home to Springfield, where they 
were all very glad to see me, for they thought [ 
was dead, but my mother kept the faith and 
would say, *‘I shall see my child again.” 

(To be continued.) 


— ~~ 
THANKSGIVING IN AFFLICTION. 


“ How precious are his thoughts unto me! 
how great is the sum of them!” It is true, I 
have been happier; but while I can hope in 
God that he will extend his compassion to me, 
and can rejoice in his benignity that ge has not 
chastened me aceording to my demerit, but ac- 
cording to his own goodness, I am not unhappy 
still. Thy merey, O my God, appears in every 
dispensation of thy providence. The pros- 
perities thou bestowest on me, demand my 
gratitude, for I am not worthy of them ; I am not 
even worthy to be chastened with so much 
tenderness and pity. 

Such, in regard to the dispensations of Divine 
Providence, are the sentiments of every heart 
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that is truly Christian. In this manner does 
the Christian own his obligation in all things to 
give thanks. 

In the hour of trouble it likewise becomes us 
to offer thanks, because, let our condition be 
what it may, it is not so afflictive as it might 
have been. 

In every sorrow that you have ever yet ex- 
perienced, it would be veny easy for you to 
imagine what would have greatly aggravated 
and embittered it. There were still some powers 
of your nature, there were still some circum- 
stances of your situation, which the arrows of 
adversity had not reached. If you were poor 
perhaps you were in health; if you were sick, 
perhaps you did not want what might procure 
you wherewith to mitigate and remove your 
sickness. If your bodies were diseased, your 
minds were not disordered, you were still pos- 
sessed of your rational and moral powers; and 
though your bodily diseases were many, you 
were not exercised with all the pains and sick- 
ness that might have been combined together ; 
it is probable you might have recollected among 
your friends, perhaps you might have found 
within your neighborhood, those that were at 
that very time proved with more. If your 
friends were iu trouble, yet it was only some, not 
all of them; you perbaps were not afflicted but 
in their affliction ; if you were in trouble, they 
perhaps were not afflicted but in yours. You 
were not incapacitated for performing the offices 
of friendship for them, nor they withheld from 
rendering the like services to you. 

If your troubles were of such a nature as to 
admit of human consolation and relief, it is 
probable that they befell you in a scene, and at 
atime, when such aids and comforts might be 
obtained. If of such a nature they were not, 
and the whole burden must have been borne by 
yourself alone, it is very probable you can call to 
remembrance those seasons and conjunctures of 
your life, these states of mind, of body, or of 
circumstances which formerly you have expe 
rienced, in which it was possible you might have 
been placed again, wherein the troubles that op- 
pressed you would have borne upon you much 
more heavily, and have affected you with much 
keener avd more insupportable distress. 

If your anguish has been very sharp, it has 
not been very tedious; if your sorrow has been 
of some continuance, it has not been without 
intervals of comfort and enjoyment, and perhaps 
all along it has been very tolerable. If the 
afflictions which you have feared have overtaken 
you, yet you feared them perhaps some time 
before you felt them, and when they came, 
though you found them very painful, yet not so 
distressing as you feared. They might have 
embittered life much sooner, they might have 
embittered it much more. 

In every scene of affliction, in every hour of 
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trouble, there is something for which we may, 
something for which, if we would be faithful to 
our duty, we must give thanks. There is no 
condition of human life that we ever have ex- 
perienced, or ever shall, from which some con- 
solations, still left us,-might not have been with- 
drawn ; to which some sorrow might not have 
been added ; in which some circumstances might 
not have been altered for the worse. 

It becomes us also, in our afflictions, to unite 
thanksgiving with our supplication, because our 
afflictions in this life never are so great but that 
they admit of consolation. 

Diseases both of body and mind are in very 
many instances capable of being cured by proper 
applications; and even in those instances where 
they prove incurable, the anguish of them, 
ordinarily at least, is capable of being mitigated ; 
and such is the benignity of God, that both in 
the material and spiritual worlds he hath fur- 
nished us with a variety of remedies and leni- 
tives for the various pains and distresses to 
which we are liable, It is a law of our nature 
that reflects the greatest honor on the Author of 
it, and calls upon us for perpetual gratitude, that 
in many cases, the longer we suffer, the lighter 
our sufferings become. If our pleasures please 
us less when they are become habitual, this is 
abundantly made up to us in the counterpart of 
the appointment—that our distresses distress us 
less, as we become inured to them. 

Prayer is another of the comforts of which we 
may avail ourselves in our afflictions; it is a 
comfort which God extends to us, and which he 
means, which he expects, which he requires us 
to take. To our dutiful endeavors to sustain our 
sorrows, we may add our pious supplications 
for support and comfort and relief; and having 
done this, we cannot in any circumstances, how- 
ever distressing, be devoid of hope. Hope is the 
great cordial of human life. Jt must mingle 


with our most prospergéiiircuMstances, or the 
enjoyment of ‘rel but very dull and 
ren imperfect : without hope, the ad- 
versit ife, even in the lightest instances, 
would sit heavily on our hearts; and on the 
contrary, our most grievous sufferings yield in 
some measure to its cheering influences. In our 
worst condition, we are not without hope that 
the day is coming when it may be better with 
us ; Our pains may cease, our fears may vanish ; 
our difficulties may find a period at last ; by and 
by our tears may be dried up, and our wounded 
hearts be healed. If no other hope remain to 
us, yet we know that ere long we shall arrive at 
those peaceful mansions where the weary are at 
rest. Our troubles will at least cease there. 
Death will compose our fears and take away our 
pains. Though no bright interval should gild 
the remainder of the day, when once the sun of 
life is set, the night we know will be still and 
easy; we shall rest then, if not before; and if 
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our state be such that we find no intermission of 
our anguish, that night is probably not far off. 

These hopes nothing can take from us: we 
have vo pains that are immortal. The storms 
of life must drive us to the haven whither we 
are steering. Let us keep our good character, 
and we cannot miss our port. When sorrows 
press upon us, it is a sweet reflection, a thought 
that soothes the anguish of our hearts, that by 
and by we shall shut our eyes on all that 
troubles us, and lay ourselves down, to be dis- 
turbed no more. But how much sweeter, how 
much more soothing is the thought, of what 
mighty power, Christian, have you not often 
found it to cheer you ina dark and painful 
hour? that when we are retired from this world’s 
troubles, we shall be received to that where no 
tribulations come ; to pure, and endless and in- 
conceivable felicity. This hope is indeed an 
anchor of the soul, sure and steadfast; the 
consolation it contains is unspeakable. The 
vale of death is peaceful, the world to which it 
leads is glorious and happy. Happy man whose 
inheritance is there! Why will not all men be 
so happy? Happy he whose hope can anticipate 
his arrival there! He is well prepared for all 
the calamities of life; he can never want a 
cordial to support him under them; he has 
reason, and will ordinarily have the disposition 
too, to rejoice evermore. He cannot guard 
himself, and he knows that God neither should 
nor will defend him from the common calamities 
of life; but whatever may happen, nothing can 
come without his own consent, that shall de- 
stroy his eternal interests. These consolations, | 
some of them we must have, all of them we may | 
have, in every hour of trouble, and through 
every hour of life. Say, then, is the advice im- 
practicable, is the command unreasonable, that 
in our afflictions we should give thanks? Much 
matter for thanksgiving we can never fail to 
have. 


Extract from a letter of a Cor! espondegt. 
A VISIT TO SUNNY SIDE. ©: 
Poughkeepsie, 8 mo. 15, 1861. 


We had one rare treat, and I wish you could 
have been with us to enjoy it,—a visit to Sunny 
Side, the residence of the late Washington 
Irving. It was a perfect afternoon, the sun just 
low enough to shed that beautiful light over 
everything, which seems to soften and subdue 
into harmony even the roughest objects in the 
landscape. The approach to the place is through 
a sweet, shady, English looking lane; after 
passing through the gateway, a short drive and 
sudden turn bring you directly in view of the 
house, one of the loveliest, most peaceful looking 
abodes I ever saw. It is of course very old- 
fashioned, with its casement windows with their 
simple white curtains, low porch and pointed 
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gables, but it is just such a home as you would 
fancy Irving with his simple tastes and pure 
love of nature would have chosen. ‘The house 
was almost entirely overgrown with the most 
beautiful ivy, which converts the otherwise 
bare, rough-cast building into a perfect bower of 
beauty ; it isindeed a charming spot, not only in 
itself, but from the many rich associations which 
cluster around it. We also visited the final 
resting place of this great and good man. The 
family lot is in the Tarrytown Cemetery ; there 
lie father, mother, brothers and sisters, each 
with simple stones bearing the name, age and 
date of birth and death. Washington lies be- 
side his mother, with (according to his own 
request) only the same simple slab of white 
marble to mark the spot. The view of the 


river from the steps leading up to their lot in 
the cemetery, is, I think, one of the most beauti- 
ful any where in that neighborhood. 


EK. T. 


<select 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WILLIAM CODDINGTON AND THE QUAKER 
STATESMEN OF RHODE ISLAND. 
BY JOHN STANTON GOULD, OF HUDSON, N. Y. 
(Continued from page 374.) 


Nicholas Easton, as we have seen, exercised 
the office of a preacher before he joined the So- 
ciety, but there is no direct evidence that he 
continued to preach afterwards, though he was 
very active in the administration of the disei- 
pline. It appears, from an exi-ting manuscript 
note in the margin of an old medical book in the 
handwriting of Peter Easton, that his father, 
Nicholas Easton, was 77 years old in the year 
1669. He was, therefore, born in 1592. He 
died in 1677, leaving a bequest to the Society, 
in token of his love, as appears from the follow- 
ing Minute of Rhode Island Monthly Meeting: 
‘Whereas, our dear friend, Nicholas Easton, 
deceased, hath left to the disposal of Friends, 
for ye serv.ce of truth, a certain dwelling-house 
and ground, being in ye town of Newport, as 
also the sum of £20 in current pay. This meet- 
ing having appointed Walter Newberry, Robert 
Malins aad Simeon Cooper to dispose of the 
same, viz.,the £20. The house and grounds are 
left to the management of Christopher Holder 
and John Easton, Sen. He also gave to the 
maintenance of the burial-yard, where his body 
lays, one barrel of pork, which is to be managed 
by Christopher Holder.” 

Soon after the establishment of a meeting at 
Newport, Ann Caton came thither from England ' 
on a religious visit. She had been brought up 
at Swarthmore Hall, under the supervision of 
Margaret Fell. Thomas Story mentions a visit 
which he paid to her in Newport, and speaks 
of much honorable service which she performed 
in England, especially her errands to the King, 
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in relation to the sufferings of Friends. She Very conscientious in all the principles and 
was a woman of queenly proportions, noble in | practices of Friends, he was active in the ad- 
her carriage, and graceful in her demeanor ; with | ministration of the discipline. Endowed with 
a fresh complexion and large, lustrous eyes, she |a very subtle insight into the niceties of theo- 
united a most fascinating manner and extraordi- | logy, he was very jealous of any departure from 
nary conversational powers. sound doctrines, and acted as un amateur elder 

Her preaching was weighty and powerful, and | long before that office was established by disci- 
awakened extraordinary interest in the colony. | pline. 

With these attractions, it will not be wonder-| Like Coddington, he was celebrated for the 
ed at, that she won the heart of Nicholas Easton ; | princely manner in which he dispensed his 
they were married in Newport, and she never re- | hospitalities. Not only was he careful the food 
turned to England. After Nicholas Easton’s | for his guests should be abundant in quantity, 
death, she married Gov. Henry Bull, whom she | but his care equally extended to the quality; it 
also survived, and was thus the widow of two | was disastrous to his servants, when unsavory 
Governors of Rhode Island. viands came upon his table. I have seen his 

Towards the latter part of her life she became | last will and testament, in which, after dividing 
estranged from Friends, and with several others | his noble estate among his sons and daughters, 
set up a separate meeting. The records of the | he gives a shilling to his son James, “ because 
Monthly Meeting are filled, for many successive | of his Jezebel-like wife, for, to her other miscar- 
months, with a history of their dealings with her. | riages, she hath added this: I lent to her my 
In those days it was the more usual custom for | cooking book, wherein were divers goodly and 


delinquents to be brought into the Monthly | precious directions for making flesh, fowls and 
Meeting 


g, where they were treated with by the | sauce sweet to the taste, yet not heavy on the 
meeting at large. Thus, on the 21st of 4th mo., | stomach withal, and, in her wickedness, she did 
1681, ‘* Ann Bull did come to this meeting, and | cut out some of very excellent virtue, and would 
Friends very tenderly sought her to be recon- | not give them unto me again. So, I have lost 
ciled, but could not feel the savor of her spirit | the use and benefit thereof.” The unction with 
in that which unites unto Christ ; and also found | which he describes his loss tells its own story, 
yt she had contrived and provided one, (Peter | and clearly proves that he was, by nature, un- 
Easton,) and he did privately write down what | fitted for an anchorite. 
passed in this meeting whilst in dealing with Wm. Brenton, the third Elder, was a man of 
her; which act is for judgment and condemna- | wealth and refinement. Descended from an an- 
tion, and it is the unanimous sense and judgment | cient English family, he received a liberal 
of this meeting that her spirit was very hard | education, and possessed the finest library in the 
and wrong, and gave Friends no satisfaction. | colony. He never lost the courtly manners and 
The last minute, in relation to this controversy, | the refined address which he acquired from his 
is dated the 27th of 1st mo., 1683. “ Ann Bull | early education and associations, but lived and 
came to this meeting, and was cool in her spirit, | died a perfect and accomplished gentleman. His 
and she did read her former paper yt‘ sent ye | estate was situated in the south-westerly part of 
last ‘meeting; and she also said that she ‘was | Newport, and embraced the site of the present 
willing that, to any of the least of God’s ser- | fortress at the entrance of the harbor. His 
vants, she was willing to answer ye witness of | name does not often dpfear in Friends’ records, 
God in them, and she is willing to appear at the | and it is understood that he did not take a very 
next men’s meeting, that Friends may have a | active part in the concerns of society. He was, 
feeling of her near to them, and that their love | however, esteemed very sound in the faith, and 
may flow to her comfort in the unity yt is ever- | his life and conduct adorned his profession. 
lasting.”’ Shortly after the election of the Judge and 
The separate meetings were thenceforward | Elders, the new settlement increased so rapidly, 
discontinued, and she remained ever after in | that it was deemed advisable to establish a new 
unity with the body. A few months before she , colony at the southern extremity of the island. 
died, it is recorded that she sent ten pounds to! Formal articles were signed on the 28th of 
the meeting, in token of her love to Friends. | April, and on the 16th of the ensuing May the 
She gave the land to Friends upou which New-| new plantation was actually commenced. As 
S Meeting house now stands, besides a large | the new settlers embraced all the officers, the 
anded estate, in her last will. settlement at Portsmouth proceeded to a new 
John Coggeshall, the second Elder, was, as | election, when their choice fell upon William 
we have seen, one of the first settlers of Boston ; | Hutchinson, the husband of Ann, as Judge. 
he was deacon of the church, and for many years | Though nominally the chief magistrate, his wife 
a deputy, from Boston, to the General Court. | was the real ruler, and she exercised her power 
He owned a large and valuable estate in the | with her wonted energy and efficiency. 
southern part of Newport, where the most cost- | Elder Easton, with his accustomed energy, 
ly edifices of the present day have been erected. ' built the first house in the colony, which stood 
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about an hundred yards west of the present 
Friends’ Meeting-house. He also acquired the 
beach now so celebrated among the fashionable 
community, and which bears his name to the 
present day. 

By the first of October the new settlement 
had increased so rapidly, that the names of fifty- 
nine heads of families are recorded as_ being 
present at the Quarterly Meeting, and admitted 
as freemen. 

At the next annual election, the two colonies 
which had been, during the year, governed 
separately, were re-united and blended into one 
government. The people of Portsmouth had 
suffered for want of Coddington’s vigorous and 
wise government, and they desired the re-union 
that they might have the benefit of his services. 
The titles of Judge and*Elder were abolished. 
Henceforward, the chief was styled Governor, 
the next in office Deputy-Governor, and the 
other four magistrates were called Assistants. 

Under his vigorous guidance, a considerable 
export trade in lumber sprang up, and shortly 
afterwards ship-building was extensively car- 
ried on. 

He was unanimously elected Governor, Wm. 
Brenton, Deputy-Governor, and Nicholas Easton, 
John Coggeshall, Wm. Hutchinson and John 
Porter, Assistants. The Governor’s first care 
was to form a treaty with the Indians, in which 
were contained many provisions very important 
to the colonists, but at the same time the rights of 
the natives were carefully guaranteed. 

At the next election, the freemen, at the sug- 
gestion of the Governor, passed the following 
declaration: “It is ordered and unanimously 
agreed upon, that the government which this 
body politic doth attend unto on this island, and 
the jurisdiction thereof, in favor of our Prince, 
is a Democracie or popular government; that is 
to say, it is in the power of the body of freemen 
orderly assembled, or th® #hajor part of them, to 
make or constitute just laws, by which they will 
be regulated, and to depute from among them- 
selves such ministers as shall see them faithfully 
executed between man and man.” 

This, so far as I know, is the first public 
document issued on our American soil recogniz- 
ing Democracy as the form of government best 
suited to our circumstances, 

Gov. Coddington was re-elected to the office 
of Governor for each of the five following years 
during which he greatly augmented the pros- 
perity of the colony; it increased greatly in 
numbers. Many of the emigrants were from 
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to establish a Democracy in the government, yet 
there was more of aristocracy amongst them than 
in any other American colony. Nowhere was 
social intercourse guarded by more courtly forms, 
and nowhere were the refinements and amenities 
of social life more widely diffused amongst the 
people. 

Gov. Coddington was active in the improve- 
ment of roads, the erection of docks and stores, 
the introduction of new sources of manufactures 
and commerce, the establishment of schools, and 
various other places for the improvement of the 
colony. His most earnest efforts were, however, 
to the maintenance of peace with the Indians, 
and in procuring an independent charter for the 
colony from the government of the mother 
country. The violent measures of the other 
colonies had exasperated the Indians, and it was 
frequently feared that they would fall on the 
defenceless colony of Rhode Island and utterly 
destroy it, but Coddington’s conciliatory policy 
was successful in preventing the catastrophe. 
“We have seen many sore troubles,” he writes, 
‘‘ but the Lord hath delivered us out of them all.” 

He was also successful in his efforts to procure 
a charter, which went into operation in 1647. 
By this, the colonies of Providence, Warwick 
and Rhode Island, were united under one govern- 
ment for the first time. 

He drew the instrument by which the gov- 
ernment was recast, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the charter, and also a code of laws, 
which has been admired by all succeeding 
statesmen as a model of clearness of experience 
and admirable adaptation to the people and the 
times. 

The old law in relation to Democracy was 
more formally stated, and thus embodied in the 
code; the laws of Oleron were adopted for the 
benefit of seamen. It closes with the following 
memorable words, which show that his zeal for 
perfect liberty of conscience had not abated 
with advancing years: ‘These are the laws 
which concern all men, and these are the laws 
for the transgressions thereof, which, by common 
consent, are ratified and established throughout 
the whole colony. And otherwise than this, 
what is herein forbidden, all men may walk as 
their consciences persuade them, every one in 
the name of his God. And let the lambs of 
the Most High walk in this colony in the name 
of Jehovah, their God, forever and ever.” 

Having governed the colony from its first be- 
ginnings, having seen it prosper beyond all 
former examples, and being now firmly estab- 


the first families in England, who brought with | lished, as he supposed, under the authority of 
them a taste for the refinement and luxuries of|a British charter, which would be a safeguard 


the Old World, together with the means for 
gratifying them. Elegant houses were erected, 
tasteful girdens were laid out, choice fruits were 
planted, and rare exotic flowers were to be had 
in profusion. Although they had been the first 


alike against the aggressions of the other colonies 
and the outbreaks of domestic violence, he 
thought he might be released from the active 
duties of the government, and he accordingly 
requested that he might be released. 
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The chief magistrate under the new charter 
was to be called President. And John Cogges- 
hall was elected to the office, being the first per- 
son who bore that title on American soil. Cod- 
dington was, however, elected as the Assistant 
from Newport. 

As might be expected, from what we have 
heard of him, Coggeshall signalized his elec- 
tion by profusely feasting the freemen. Moun- 
tains “of flesh, fish, fowls and sauce were cook- 
ed, sweet unto the taste, yet not heavy on the 
stomach withal,” and duly eaten by his con- 


stituency. 
(To be continued.) 


scnieaillliptinstvieai 
For the Children. 
THE SCIENCE OF COMMON THINGS. 
NUMBER II. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE—WATER. 

“To-day we are to examine the constitution of 
water. This is not, like the metals, a simple 
substance, but is composed of two elements, 
which, though generally liquid or solid when 
combined with other elements, are, when sepa- 
rated from each other and everything else, only 
known in the form of gas. One of these is 
oxygen and the other is hydrogen. Oxygen 
forms about one-fourth part of the air we 
breathe. Hydrogen is the lightest substance 
known, and is therefore used to fill balloons 
with, to float up through the air.” 


“ But, father, why can we not see these sub- 
stances as well after they are separated from each 


other as we can when they are joined together ?” 

“T do not know. Nobody knows why we can 
see through a plate of glass when we cannot 
through a plate of iron. All gases are trans- 
parent, but why they are so we do not know.” 

“Ts it known why they are lighter when they 
are separated ?” 

“They are not any lighter. One pound of 
hydrogen combined with eight pounds of oxygen 
makes nine pounds of water. The chemical 
combination of water is exceedingly simple, and 
if you will give me a couple of little balls I will 
explain it to you. Let us have one of them 
made of pitch to represent an atom of hydrogen, 
and the other made of some wood, so that it will 
be eight times heavier, though only half the 
size, to represent oxygen. Now, if we fasten 
with athread one atom of oxygen to one atom of 
hydrogen, we shall have an atom of water, 
thus—Oo. The oxygen atom, you remember, is 
one half as large as the atom of hydrogen, and 
eight times heavier. It is, in fact, eight and 
thirteen one-thousandth times heavier, but we 
will lay aside the fractions for the sake of sim- 
plicity.” 

“Why are these not still gases after they are 
combined together ?” 

“ How easy it is for any boy to ask a question 
that no philosopher can answer. Professors 
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Far day, Liebig and Henry will all tell you that 
they do not know why the combination of hydro- 
gen and oxygen should produce a new substance 
with properties so different from either of the 
elements when uncombined. However, by ap- 
plying heat to water, it may be made to take 
the form of gas or vapor. If we takea number of 
these atoms and scatter them apart we shall have 
an idea of their condition as steam. They are 
still combined together ; though chemically con- 
sidered, they are water. But if we blow them 
into a retort full of very hot charcoal, they will 
be separated; in other words, the steam of 
water will be decomposed. Water may also 
be decomposed by electricity. If we arrange the 
poles of a galvanic battery properly, we can 
decompose water, and carry all the oxygen into 
one jar and all the hydrogen into another. The 
hydrogen ‘coming from nine pounds of water | 
weighs one pound, and the oxygen eight pounds ; 
but the hydrogen fills twice as large a jar as the 
oxygen.” 

‘“‘ What is the shape of these atoms?” 

‘They are so small that they cannot be seen 
with the most powerful microscope, but there 
are so many facts which point to their existence 
that they are generally believed in. The atom 
of hydrogen is the very lightest atom known, 
and is therefore taken as the standard to com- 
pare all others with. Its weight is called one, 
and as the atom of oxygen weighs eight times as 
much, the atomic weight of oxygen is eight. In 
works on chemistry the 62 simple elements are 
mentioned so frequently that it is usual not to 
write out the name in full, but to use merely the 
initial; thus, H stands for hydrogen and O for 
oxygen. As the two combined form water, 
whenever you see (HQ) in chemical books you 
may know that it means an atom of water.— 
Scientific American. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OBJECT TEACHING. 


The above title has, doubtless, become 
familiar to many as expressive of unfolding the 
faculties by tangible things, rather than by ab- 
stractions. Some months since, when directing 
the attention of the readers of the Lntelligencer 
to the importance of training the minds of little 
children through the medium of the senses, I 
felt at a loss bow to present this subject before 
teachers generally, as at that time 1 knew of 
no American publication to which to refer them 
as a guide to a systematic course of instruction. 
Within a few weeks, however, Harper and 
Brothers have issued “ Primary Object Lessons, 
for Teachers and Parents,” a work which will, 
doubtless, be welcomed by many as a great 
assistant, and which it would be well for ail en- 
gaged in teaching to useas a text book. In the 
the use of the book care should be taken nut to 
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adhere too strictly to the lessons therein given, 
and by all means to keep in view that the aim of 
the teacher should be to direct the children how 
to observe, how to think, and how to express 
their ideas, with precision and clearness. Any- 
thing approaching to mechanical teaching will 
fail to produce good results, and whoever adopts 
this mode should remember, too, that the pupils 
will improve only so long as their vivacity is 
preserved, and they are interested in the sub- 
jects presented to them. G. 


‘“‘ An elaborate and ingenious work for instruct- 
ing young children in many things, has just 
been published by Harper & Brothers. It is 
called “ Primary Object Lessons,’ and it is 
designed to enable parents and teachers to pur- 
sue a graduated course of development in the 
minds of the children under their charge. Color, 
form, size, weight, sound, numbers, and many 
other things are cleverly treated, so that the 
first ideas of children concerning them, when 
obtained in this way, are sure to be correct. 
The plan is certainly very clever, and if it is 
patiently and carefully pursued, it cannot fail to 
be most successful.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MO. 31, 1861. 


We would remind our readers that Friends’ 
schools, held on Race and Green Streets, will all 
reopen on the Ist Second day in 9th mo. 

These schools are of different grades, Primary, 
Secondary, and Grammar. All are under the 
care of competent Teachers, and have the ad- 
vantage of pleasant rooms and play grounds. 

Friends residing at a distance, who may wish 
to avail themselves of these schools, can procure 
comfortable homes for their children, in each 
Vicinity. 

For particulars, see the circulars in our ad- 
vertising column. 


SUBSCRIBERS, who have not yet settled for 
Samuel M. Janney’s second volume of his “ His- 
tory of Fnends,” will please remit at an early 
date. Remittances, if possible, should be made 
by check to the publisher’s order. 


———__-~+e> + 


Postace Stamps.—The stamps of the old issue 
are now valueless in this city ; those having oc- 
casion to remit thus, will be careful to send the 
new issue only. 

sae ge 

Diep, on First-day morning, the 11th of 8th month, 
1861, Etizaseth Wricut, daughter of William 
Wright, sen., deceased, in her 53d year ; a member of 
Monallen Monthly Meeting, Adams County, Pa. 
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The example of patience under severe bodily afflic- 
tion this dear friend has left, may be profitable to 
many of us; she having been confined to the 
house, and much of the time to her bed, for 31 years, 
except at a few short intervals, when she was able to 
be taken out to visit her friends. She was unable to 
walk alone the greater part of that time. 

a tee 
LIGHTNING AMONG THE TELEGRAPHS, THE GAS 
AND WATER PIPES. 

Our meteorologists are noting the present 
Spring and Summer as unusually free from 
atmospheric disturbances. The country has no- 
where been swept by tornadoes, nor have many 
lives been lost by lightning. Thunder-storms 
have been universally rare. The severest of 
them generally occur in June and July, though 
May is frequently marked by gusts of great 
severity. This general absence of hurricane 
and thunder-storm is in strong contrast with 
our experience of last season. It sometimes hap- 
pens that a calm so long continued is broken by 
a terrific electrical development, especially after 
a long drouth. The dog-days, moreover, are 
just beginning, in which thunder-storms are 
occasionally frequent and severe. In the ab- 
sence of rain we frequently see, of a Summer 
evening, flashes of what is popularly called 
“sheet lightning,” the common idea being, 
that as no cloud can be seen, they are merely 
occasioned by the extreme heat. But this is 
not so. They proceed from a cloud below the 
horizon, quite invisible to us. A telegraph opera- 
tor on the line between Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg, undertook, on one occasion, to solve this 
doubt. Noticing repeated flashes of what is 
called heat lightning, he telegraphed toa dis- 
tant operator for an explanation, and learned 
that they proceeded from a thunder-storm then 
raging, two hundred and fifty miles distant from 
his place of observation. 

Since the great multiplication of telegraphic 
wires over the country, and the interminable 
net work of gas-pipes in our dwelling houses, the 
many apparently new pranks played among them 
by lightning, have attracted the attention of 
scientific men, while telegraphs and gas-pipes - 
have come to be regarded by many persons as 
very dangerous neighbors in a thueder storm. 
Under certain circumstances they undoubtedly 
are so. Some fifteen years ago, the late Mr. 
Samuel D. Ingham, of Pennsylvania, requested 
the opinion of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, as to whether security in regard to 
accidents from lightning is increased or lessened 
by the erection of telegraphic wires, the poles of 
which are placed by the side of roads along 
which persons with horses and carriages are con- 
stantly pussing. This application was referred 
to Professor Henry, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, from whose report thereon the following 
facts and deductions are given. The wires of a 
telegraph are liable to be struck by a direct 
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charge from the clouds, as several instances of 
the kind have been observed. On one occasion 
the lightning struck the elevated part of the 
wire, which is supported on a high mast where 
the line crosses the Hackensac river. The fluid 
passed along the wire each way from the striking 
point for several miles, striking off at regular 
intervals down the supporting poles. At each 
point where the discharge took place along the 
pole, a number of sharp explosions were heard 
in succession, resembling the rapid reports of 
several rifles. On another occasion the wire was 
struck in two places on the route from New York 
to Philadelphia. At one of these places twelve 
poles were struck, and at another eight. In some 
instances the lightning bas been seen coursing 
along the wire like a stream of light, and in one 
case it is described as exploding from the wire 
in several places, though there were no bodies in 
the vicinity to attract it from the conductor. 
Thus two strokes on the wire shattered 20 poles, 
in descending which they produced twenty minor 
explosions, the number of which was well caleu- 
lated to alarm the dwellers near by, and to lead 
to the conclusion that telegraphs were dangerous 
neighbors, though no damage was done except 
to the poles. 

As telegraphic wires are erected for the express 
purpose of transmitting electricity from artificial 
batteries, it should not excite surprise to find 
them occasionally seized on by the great natural 
battery of the atmosphere. Prof. Henry says 
that when we consider the great length of the 
conductor, and consequently the many points 
along the surface of the eirth through which it 
must pass, it is peculiarly liable to receive dis- 
charges from the clouds. Beside this, from the 
great length of the conductor, its natural elec- 
tricity, driven to the further ends of the wire, 
will be removed to a point at a great distance 
from under the cloud, and hence this will be ren- 
dered more intensely negative, and its attractive 
power thereby highly increased. It is not 
probable, however, that the attraction, whatever 
may be its intensity, of so small a wire as that of 
the telegraph, can of itself produce an electrical 
discharge from the heavens, although if the dis- 
charge were started from some other cause, such 
as at the attraction ofa large mass of conducting 
matter in the vicinity, the attraction of the wire 
might be sufficient to change the direction of the 
descending bolt, and draw it, in whole or in part, 
to itself. By reason of the perfect conduction of 
the wire, a discharge on any one point of it must 
affect every other part of the connected line, al- 
though the whole may be several hundred miles 
in length. That the wire should throw off a dis- 
charge at a number of poles in succession, is a 
fact that might have been anticipated, since the 
electricity would, by its self-repulsion, tend to send 
a portion of itself down the partial conducting 
pole, while the remaining part, attracted by the 


wire in advance of itself, rendered negative by 
induction, would continue its passage along the - 
metal until it met another pole, when a new 
diversion of the charge would take place, and so 
on. The several explosions in succession, heard 
at the same pole, is explained by the fact that 
the discharge from the cloud does not generally 
consist of a single wave of electricity, but of a 
number of discharges in the same path in rapid 
succession, so as in some cases to present the 
appearance of a continuous discharge of a very 
appreciable duration; and hence a telegraphic 
wire is capable of transmitting an immense 
quantity of the fluid thus distributed in time 
over a great length of the conductor. 

Thus, as to the direct discharge, the danger 
to be apprehended from the electricity leaving 
the wire and striking a person on the road is 
small. Electricity of sufficient intensity to strike 
a person at the distance of twenty feet from a 
perfectly insulated wire, would find a preferable 
conductor in the nearest pole. But in all cases 
it will be most prudent to keep at a proper dis- 
tance from the wire during the existence of a 
thunder storm, or even at any time when the 
sound of thunder is heard in the distance. All 
wires passing through cities and attached to 
houses, should be provided at numerous points 
with electrical conductors to carry off the dis- 
charge to the earth. These should consist of 
copper Wires intimately connected with the earth 
by means of a metal plate at the lower end, ex- 
tending up the pole or side of the house, and 
terminating in a flat plate above, parallel to an- 
other plate of metal depending from a telegraphic 
wire. The two plates are thus separated by a 
thin stratum of air, or some other non-conduct- 
ing material, through which the intense discharge 
from the clouds will readily pass and be con- 
ducted to the earth, while the insulation of the 
wire for telegraphic purposes is unimpaired. 
Operators in telegraph-offices experience both 
annoyance and danger during thunder-storms, 
the action of the wires being suspended, the 
instru‘nents sometimes destroyed, and the wires 
melted by an explosion, while the operators have 
been knocked senseless by the shock. 

Accounts are often published of the telegraph 
being interrupted by astorm. Most of these 
proceed from a disturbance of the natural elec- 
tricity of the wire. If a thunder-cloud be driven 
by the wind so as to cross at right angles the 
middle of along line of telegraph during the 
whole time the cloud is approaching the point 
of its path directly above the wire, the repulsion 
of the redundant electricity of the former will 
constantly drive the natural electricity of the 
latter further and further along the line, so 
that, during the approach of the cloud, a con- 
tinuous current will exist in each half of the 
line. When the center of action of the cloud 
arrives at the nearest point of the wire, the cur- 
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mer season. I am satisfied from my own expe- 
rience, and that of some of my neighbors, that 
this treatment will produce a most astonishing 
effect upon the growth and product of the bushes, 
and would advise others to give it a trial.” 

[The writer might have added that soap-suds 
is equally valuable for grape vines, raspberries, 
gooseberries, rose-bushes, &c. Indeed it in- 
vigorates almost every plant and vine, and should 
never be wasted.—Eb. ] 





THE BEST VARIETY OF STRAWBERRY. 


At a meeting of the Fruit-Grower’s Associ- 
ation of Eastern Pennsylvania, a vote has been 
taken on the best varieties for general (market) 
culture and for amateur culture, with the follow- 
ing results :— 

GENERAL CULTURE. 


Votes. | Votes. 
AIDADY...0.0.00..000cce0e0 000 25 |\Vicomptesse Hericart.....5 
Hovey......... shanecbees seeucs 8 |Longworth’s Prolific......5 
Triomphe de Gand........ 7 |Large Early Scarlet....... 4 
BG. sacesscnsicsicsvcsteicescned 6 |Globose Scarlet............ 4 
McAvoy’s Superior.........7 |Trollope’s Victoria.........3 
PRIN vcancancvssineosanonn 6|Walker, Willey and Mc- 
Boyden’s Mammoth........ 6| Avoy’s Extra Red (each) 1 
DBR PING iiss avncisesacexis 5 | 

AMATEUR CULTURE. 

Votes. | Votes. 
Triomphe de Gand....... SY PROG. cccssinvicicean® 
Vicomptesse Hericart...10 |Walker...........ssccssceeees 4 
McAvoy’s Superior.........7 |Trollope’s Victoria........ 4 
Hovey........- cnsees6es oaseees 7 1DOMOR FING: ccciieccosxcssece 4 
Ns cacia dinsenisivesvencens 6 |Burr’s New Pine............ 4 
PONG TAGE... cs sscenecccass GOW isiisescsissiccaas iubiewees li 


The strawberry can be transplanted 


frozen. It is the most easily raised of any fruit, 
and comes most quickly into bearing. 
one of our readers who has a square rod of arable 


If any | 


Condy’s fluid, which, besides, is itself a vehicle 
of ozone, and, as a free contributor of it, is in 
extensive use as a sanitary ageacy identical in 
its nature with'the ozone of the atmosphere it- 
self—the great scavenger and cleanser of nature. 
Ozone is almost equivalent to health. In crowd- 
ed cities or umhealthy neighborhoods it is searcely 
ever to be detected; while, on the ocean, the 
sea shore, or elevated open tracts of country, it 
is almost invariably present in quantity. The 
first outbreak of an epidemic, such as cholera, is 
always heralded by a rapid decrease of ozone in 
the atmosphere ; while its reappearance is almost 
as certain a sign of the cessation of the sickness. 
Ozone appears to be essentially electrified oxygen ; 
and that, in truth, is the vital air which we 
breathe, and which sustains life and health. 
Were the oxygen of the air entirely neutral, or 
unelectrified, it is doubtful whether it could sus- 





tain life or constitute vital air at all—lLondon 
oper 
HYMN OF THE CITY. 


Not in the solitude 

Alone may man commune with Heaven, or see 
Only, in savage wood 

And sunny vale, the present Deity, 
Or only hear his voice 


; Where the winds whisper and the waves rejoice. 


Even here do I behold 

Thy steps, Almighty! here amid the crowd 
Through the great city rolled 

With everlasting murmur, deep and loud, 
Choking the ways that wind 


’Mongst the proud piles, the work of humankind. 
™ any | g I piles, mankind 


season of the year when the ground is not’ 


Thy golden sunshine comes 

From the round heaven, and on their dwellings lies, 
And lights their inner homes: 

For them thou fill’st with air the unbounded skies, 
And givest them the stores 


land has not some of this delicious fruit grow- | Of ocean, and the harvests of its shores. 


ing, we have no doubt he will find the cultivation 
satisfactory. For field culture, plant in rows 
five feet apart, and let the vines cover half the 
ground. 


in single hills 23 feet apart. Have the ground 


Thy spiritis around, 


| Quickening the restless mass that sweeps along : 


And this eternal sound— 


For garden culture in small beds, plant | Voices and footfalls of the numberless throng, 


Like the resounding sea, 


rich, and keep it clear of weeds.— Scientific | OF like the rainy tempest, speaks of Thee. 


American. 


—_———+—~s0e 
OZONE. 


Schonbein has been industriously following 


And when the hours of rest 


Come, like a calm upon the mid-sea brine, 


Flushing its billowy breast— 


The quiet of that moment, too, is Thine : 


It breathes of Him who keeps 


up his researches respecting the presence of | The vast and helpless city while it sleeps. 


this peculiar and most important agency in the 
atmosphere. He has just found that when a 
strip of paper, moistened with a solution of py- 
rogallic acid, is introduced into an atmosphere 
containing ozone, it is rapidly darkened ; while, 
if no ozone be present, the paper retains its 
original whiteness. A test of this body ought 
to be as common in a house as a barometer. 
The test recommended by Dr. Angus Smith, 
Miss Nightingale, and others, as we have before 
remarked, is the alkaline permanganates, or 


nel ih 
GIVE. 
BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTOR, 


See the rivers flowing 
Downward to the sea, 

Pouring all their treasures 
Bountiful and free :— 

Yet to help their giving 
Hidden springs arise ; 

Or, if need be, showers 
Feed them from the skies ! 
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Watch the princely flowers 
Their rich fragrance spread, 
Load the air with perfumes 
From their beauty shed ;— 
Yet their lavish spending 
Leaves them not in dearth, 
With fresh life replenished 
By their mother earth ! 


Give thy heart’s best treasures— 
From fair nature learn ; 

Give thy love,—and ask not, 
Wait not a return! 

And the more thou spendest 
From thy little store, 

With a double bounty, 
God will give thee more ! 


er ooo 


THE WICKET GATE. 


Mid the fast-falling shadows, 
Weary, and worn, and late, 

A timid, doubting pilgrim, 
I reach the wicket gate. 

Where crowds have stood before me, 
I stand alone to-night, 

And, inthe deepening darkness, 
Pray for one gleam of light. 


From the foul sloughs and marshes 
I’ve gathered many a stain ; 
I’ve heard old voices calling 
From far across the plain. 
Now in my wretched weakness, 
Fearful and sad I wait ; 
And every refuge fails me, 
Here at the wicket gate. 
And will the portals open 
To me, who roamed so long, 
Filthy, and vile, and burdened 
With this great weight of wrong ? 
Hark! a glad voice of welcome 
Bids my wild fears abate— 
Look, for a hand of mercy 
Opens the wicket gate. 
On to the palace Beautiful, 
And the bright room called Peace ; 
Down to the silent river, 
Where thou shalt find release ; 
Up to the radiant city, 
Where shining ones await— 
On, for the way of glory 
Lies through the wicket gate. 


From the Scientific American. 


WE SLEEP TOO LITTLE. 


On this subject, Dr. J. C. Jackson, celebrated 
as a water cure practitioner in Western New 
York, says :— 

As a habit and fashion with our people, we 
sleep too little. It is admitted by all those who 
are competent to speak on the subject, that the 
people of the United States, from day to day, 
not only do not get sufficient sleep, but they do 
not get sufficient rest. By the preponderance 
of the nervous over the vital temperament, they 
need all the recuperating benefits which sleep 
can offer during each night as it passes. A far 
better rule would be to get at least eight hours’ 
sleep, and, including sleep, ten hours’ of incum- 
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! bent rest. 


It is a sad mistake that some make, 
who suppose themselves qualified to speak on the 
subject, in affirming that persons of a highly- 
wrought, nervous temperament, need—as com- 
pared with those of a more lymphatic or stolid 
organization—less sleep. The truth is, that 
where power is expended with great rapidity, by 
a constitutional law, it is regathered slowly ; the 
reaction, after a while, demanding much more 
time for the gathering up of new force, than the 
direct effort demands in expending that force. 
Thus, a man of the nervous temperament, after 
he has established a habit of overdoing, recovers 
from the effect of such overaction much more 
slowly than a man of different temperament 
would if the balance between his power to do and 
his power to rest is destroyed. As between the 
nervous and lymphatic temperaments, therefore, 
where excess of work is demanded, it will always 
be seen that, at the close of the day’s labor, 
whether it has been of muscle or thought, the man 
of nervous temperament, who is tired, finds it 
difficult to fall asleep, sleeps perturbedly, wakes 
up excitedly, and is more apt than otherwise to 
resort to stimulants to place himself in conditions 
of pleasurable activity. While the man of lym- 
phatic temperament, when tired, falls asleep, 
sleeps soundly and uninterruptedly, and wakes 
up in the morning a new man. The facts are 
against the theory that nervous temperaments 
recuperate quickly from the fatigues to which 
their possessors are subjected. Three-fourths of 
our drunkards are from the ranks of the men of 
nervous temperaments. Almost all opium-eaters 
in our country—and their name is legion—are 
persons of the nervous or nervous-sanguine tem- 
peraments. Almost all the men in the country 
who become the victims of narcotic drug-medica- 
tion, are of the nervous or nervous-sanguine tem- 
peraments. 

Dr. Cornell of Philadelphia, in the Educator, 
gives the following opinion corroborative of the 
above as an explanation of the frequency of in- 
sanity. He says:— 

“The most frequent and immediate cause of in- 
sanity, and one of the most important to guard 
against, is the want of sleep. Indeed, so rarely 
do we see a recent case of insanity that is not pre- 
ceded by want of sleep that it is regarded as almost 
a sure precursor of mental derangement. Not- 
withstanding strong hereditary predisposition, if 
people sleep well, they will not become insane. 
No advice is so good, therefore, to those who 
have recovered from an attack, or to those who 
are in delicate health, as that of securing, by all 
means, sound, regularand refreshing sleep.” 

“ And,” says Dr. Spicer, “there is no facet 
more clearly established in the physiology of man 
than this: that the brain expends its energies 
and itself during the hours of wakefulness, and 
these are recuperated during sleep ; if the recup- 
eration does not equal the expenditure, the brain 
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withers—this is insanity. Thus it is that, in 
early English history, persons who were con- 
demned to death by being prevented from sleep- 
ing, always died raving maniacs ; thus it is also, 
that those who starve to death become insane ; 
the brain is not nourished, and they cannot 
sleep.” 
siiiiailliliilainiatats 
SCUTLAND IN 1660. 

Bare legs were then the prevalent fashion 
among the poorer female classes; and even the 
maid-servants in gentlemen’s houses displayed a 
sintilar morning toilet. The undress of both 
sexes was often coarse and slovenly beyond any 
example even among the poorer orders in modern 
days. Gentlemen used to walk about all the 
morning in greasy night-caps and dirty dressing- 
gowns, or threadbare coats. The elder ladies 
wore large linen caps called toys, encroaching on 
the face, and tié@d under the chin, and worsted 
short gowns and aprons. The clergy were not 
less slovenly than their neighbors. Many of 
them wore colored clothes of very coarse materi- 
als. Blue was the common color for full dress 
among that profession. Butcher’s meat was 
rarely eaten by laborers and servants, except in 
the houses of stock farmers, who found their 
account in consuming at home that part of their 
stock which was unfit for sale. There was no 
regular but@her market except in towns and the 
larger villages, and the articles brought to 
market consisted chiefly of mutton, lamb, and 
veal. Even in principal towns beef was seldom 
to be had in the market. Yet beef was only 2d. 
or 2¢d. a pound of 173 ounces, and never ex- 
ceeded 4d.; lamb, lid. ; veal, 4d. and 5d.5 and 
mutton in like proportion. The carcass of a 
whole lamb wight be got for 1s. or 1s. 6d. ; and 
butter and cheese, 24 ounces to the pound, cost 
Bd. or 4d. Many conveniences were wanting ; 
‘in the kitchen, the utensils were few and clumsy ; 
jacks had not been invented. Household fur- 
niture was simple evough ; wooden platters suf- 
ficed for farmers and many of the clergy; in 
some higher families, pewter vessels were seen. 
In many gentlemen’s houses there were no grates 
in the bed rooms—the fire, when a fire there was, 
being kindled on the hearth; and at bed-time 
visitors were paired off to sleep together, (two 
gentlemen or two ladies), though of different 
age or rank, and strangers to each other. 


ITEMS. 
FOREIGN. 

Lorp Joun Russett.—In his farewell speech to his 
London constituency, recapitulating the victories of 
his party during his Parliamentary career, speaks of 
their “ serious struggle’ through many years, in the 
work of religious liberty, which was completed when 
Jews “were admitted to the privileges of a consti- 
tution which ought to take no notice of differences 
of religious belief.” 

Tue Eartn’s INTERNAL StructurE.—Prof. Heenessy 
has read to the British Association a paper on the 


possibility of studying the earth’s internal structure 
from phenomena observed at its surface. This, it is 
shown, results from the comparison of the level sur- 
face, usually called the earth’s surface by astrono- 
mers and mathematicians, with the geological sur- 
face which would be presented if the earth were 
stripped of its fluid coating. At present, says Prof. 
H., the number of unknown quantities in an inquiry 
as to the camp's internal structure is greater than 
the number of conditions ; but by knowing the true 
surface, and adopting the results of established phy- 
sical and hydrostatical laws relative to the supposed 
internal fluid mass, as many equations may be estab- 
lished as there are unknown quantities, and thus a 
solution be obtained. 


A Worxine Crass Newsparer.—During the last 
year a number of trades in London have been con- 
sidering the desirability of commencing a newspaper, 
to be entirely devoted to the interests of workmen and 
masters, and for this purpose a company has been 
formed under the Limited Liability Act, to be enti- 
tled, “The Weekly Wages and Labor Journal Com- 
pany (Limited).” Ata recent meeting of the share- 
holders, appointments were made of editor, printer, 
and publisher. Congratulatory letters have been 
received from trades in Dublin, Glasgow, and other 
towns, expressing a desire to co-operate in the move- 
ment, and asking for an allotment of shares to heads 
of societies. 

Ruins or THE Tower or Baset.—The French Con- 
sul at Monsul recently sent home an account of a 
discovery soastounding as to render the photographic 
views and vouchers that accompanied it necessary 
as confirmations of its truth. The discovery was 
that the ruins of the Tower of Babel, and the photo- 
graphs exhibited the remaining two stories of this 
once marvellous structure ; the bricks cemented with 
bitumen and bearing inscriptions upon them, which, 
when deciphered, are expected to confirm the ac- 
counts of Scripture. 

AnotHer Literary Controversy.—We find this 
paragraph in the last number of the London Literary 
Gazette :— 

“We understand that in literary circlesa rumor pre- 
vails that the manuscript now publishing by the Rus- 
sian government, under the direction of M. Tischen- 
dorf, purporting to be a manuscript Bible of the 
fourth centnry, is not an ancient manuscript, but is 
an entirely modern production, written by a gentle- 
man now alive who will shortly take measures to es- 
tablish his claim to its authorship. The manuscript 
is known as the Codex Sinaiticus and has attracted 
a large amount of attention throughout Europe. 
Should the rumor prove correct, a8 we believe it will, 
the disclosures that will follow must be of the great- 
est interest to archeology.” 

A New Tese@rapyH.—M. Bonclii, of Milan, has in- 
vented and patented a new mode of transmitting tele- 
graphic messages, which is stated to be far superior 
to any at present in use, and which possesses the 
great advantage of being so inexpensive that mes- 
sages can be sent and printed for sixpence. A com- 
pany are laying down wires on M. Bonelli’s system 
between Liverpool and Manchester. 


We learn from the Marseilles papers that eleven 


young ostriches, hatched in the grounds of M. Pastré, 
at Mouredon, have just been placed in the Zoological 
Gardens of the former city. The incubation lasted 
nearly forty days, and out of thirteen eggs produced 
eleven young. This result is hailed with all the more 
delight by French naturalists, because, hitherto, 
through the ill-advised selection by the maternal 
bird of situations for her nest, all previous attempts 
to mature ostrich eggs in France have failed. 
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DOMESTIC. 

Tue Wuite Mountains —A letter to the Boston 
Journal from Sherburne, New Hampshire, gives this 
account of the opening of the Mount Washington 
carriage-road : 

‘‘ A party of thirty-nine left this beautiful village 
at five o’clock on the morning of the 8th, to attend 
the celebration opening the Mount Washington road 
to the Tip-Top House, eighty rods of which has been 
completed since the 3lst day of July last. Wear- 
rived at the Alpine stables at about eight o’clock, 
and thence proceeded up the mountain on horseback 
and in carriages. The distance is usually accomplish- 
ed in three hours ; but the occasion being one of un- 
common interest, each was anxious to be among the 
first to arrive at the summit. Four of one party 
made the ascension in two hours and ten minutes, 
leaving at 8} and arriving at 10.40. 

Aw Iuiinois Farm.—The largest farm in Illinois is 
that of Isaac Funk, who resides near Bloomington, 
McLean county. The total number of acres occupied 
and owned by him is 39,900 acres—one farm 27,000 
acres, said to be worth $30 per acre, and three pas- 
ture fields containing respectively 8,000, 3,900 and 
1,900 acres. His great crop is corn, all of which he 
consumes at home, and is thus able to market 
about $70,000 worth of cattle per year in New York. 
His stock on hand of horses, mules, hogs and fat cat- 
tle, is said to to be worth $1,000,000. 

Catirornia Woot Lamss.—American woolen man- 
ufactures have increased rapidly during the past ten 
years, and the native supply of wool seems to be 
keeping pace with the demand for it. California has 
now become a great sheep-raising State, and the 
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and selling at $2 00 a 2 25 per bushel. 
worth $1 35 a 1 40. 


Flaxseed is 


aor CENTRAL SCHOOLS.—The building 

for the accommodation of these Schools, is 
situated on the east side of the Meeting House lot, 
Race Street, west of Fifteenth. It is commodious, 
well lighted, heated, and ventilated. 

Lectures upon Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, 
Astronomy, and Physiology, will be delivered, and 
illustrated by suitable apparatus, models, and charts. 

These Schools are under the care of a joint com- 
mittee of the three Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia, 
and although designed principally for the education 
of the children of Friends, yet others may be ad- 
mitted. 

The pupils will attend the meetings for worship, 
held at Race Street, on Fourth-days, and it is ex- 
pected our testimony to simplicity will be regarded, 
and the established rules observed by all. 

The school year is divided into two terms of five 
months each, one commencing on the first Second- 
day of the Ninth month, and the other on the First- 
day of the Second month. 4 ee 

There will be one session of fiv@hours, including 
a half-hour’s recess, per day, except on Seventh-day, 
when a short session will be held. 

No pupil will be admitted for part of a term, unless 
in special cases. 

Price of Tuition in each Department, payable in 
advance, 

Class A, $25; Class B, $20; Class ©, $15; 

Separate classes are formed for those who desire 
instruction in the Languages and Drawing, for each 


wool is of an excellent quality. The stock of sheep, | of which, an extra charge of five dollars will be 


as stated in the California Farmer, was doubled last 
year, and the Mission San Jose, a merry sheep-shear- 
ing festival was held on the 10th of May last, on 
which occasion a flock of 700 full-blooded merinos, 
belonging to Mr. A. E. Field, were shorn of their 
fleeces, which averaged six lbs. each. Sheep are ex- 
ceedingly prolific in the Golden State, and they early 
come to maturity. As the supply of cottor/* sy B 
much diminished this year, there will be*lgreate 
demand for woolen fabrics in the form of flannels, 
next year; hence it will be the policy and duty of 
farmers and all who are engaged in sheep raising, to 
preserve their lambs this season for the sake of their 
fleeces. 





PHILADELAPHIA MARKETS. 

Frour anp Megat.—There is very little Flour com- 
ing forward, and the stock, particularly of the lower 
grades, is very much Feduced. There is little or no 
shipping demand, and the sales are only in a small 
way for home use, ranging from $4 25 to $4 75 per 
barrel for old stock, spring and recently ground 
winter ; $4 75a $5 37 for extras; $5 25 a $5 75 for 
extra family, and $6 a $6 25 for fanéyy Rye flour is 
dull, with sales at $2 75a $2 87. Corn Meal is scarce, 
and Penna. is wanted at $2 624 per barrel. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, and the 
prices are lower. Sales 3500 bus, at $1 18 a1 24 
for prime Penna., and Delaware red ; white ranges at 
about $1 30. Rye is steady. Sales of old Penna., at 
58 a 59, and new at 50 a dc. 
little offering, but the demand for it is limited at 54a 
55¢ for prime Southern and Penna., yellow. Mixed 
Western is selling at534c and White at 57. Oats 


are very abundant at 25 a 28 cts. for new Delaware. | 


Old Southern and Penna., are offered at 30 a 3lc. 
No sales of Barley or Malt. 

Seeps.—Clover is scarce, at $450 a 4 75 per 64 
lbs. Some lots of new Timothy are coming forward 


Corn—There is very | 





made, except that for the Greek Language, which 
will be ten dollars a term. 

School books, (except blank books,) pens, ink, 
and slate pencils, will be furnished, for the use of 
which the following charges will be made: 

Clags A, $2.00; Class B, $1.75; Class C, $1.50. 
sould; books be abused or lost, the Principal 
may a , and charge the damage or loss. 

There will be no School during the week of the 
Yearly Meeting, nor on the days of Philadelphia 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, held at Race Street 
nor on Seventh-days during the Sixth month. 

For further information, application may be made 
to 

AARON B. IVINS, 
Principal of the Department for Males, 
Residence—No. 1425 Vine Street. 
LYDIA GILLINGHAM, 
Principal of the Department for Females, 
Residence—No. 1516 Vine Street. 
Or to the following named Friends : 

Samuel Parry, 8S. W. cor. Second and Market Sts. 

Thomas J. Husband, N. W. cor. Third and Spruce. 

Joseph C. Turnpenny, No. 813 Spruce Street. 

Thomas Mather, No. 1106 Wallace Street. 

Hugh Mcllvain, West Philadelphia. 

John M. Ogden, No. 446 Marshall Street. 

Catharine H. Truman, No. 142 North Seventh St. 

Harriet E. Stokly, No. 324 South Fifth Street. 

Elizabeth W. Lippincott, No. 538 North Sixth St. 

Abigail W. White, No. 526 Arch Street. 

Helen G. Longstreth, No. 23 South Sixteenth St. 

Harriet Ogden, No. 446 Marshal Street. 


Waai a few first class boarders in a Friends’ 
family, at N. W. corner Tenth and Cherry 
streets. 
8th mo. 31, 3t. 
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J NDERTAKING.—WILLIAM HEACOCK, General 
) Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth St., 
West Side, above Market, Philadelphia. 
Rererences—Dillwyn Parrish, Samuel Parry, 
Joseph C. Turnpenny, Thomas B. Longstreth, George 
Peterson. 
6 mo. 29th, 1861—6 m. 


YRIENDS’ SCHOOLS—Under the care of Green | 
| Street Preparative Meeting, will re-open on the | 
Ist Second-day in Ninth month next. 

These Schools are located on the Meeting House | 
premises, corner of Fourth and Green Streets, and 
comprise a Girls’ Grammar School, a Secondary | 
School for boys and girls, and a Primary School for 
children of both sexes. | 

Instruction will be given in all the branches 
usually taught in such schools. 

In the Girls’ Grammar School the course of study 
will also embrace Mathematics, Botany, and Draw- 
ing. One session per day. 

Prices of Tuition, per term of five months,—Girls 


) 
Grammar $10, $12 and $15, wing 
extra. ris Secondary School, price per 
term, $7 and $9—Two sessions per day. Primary 


Schoolfprice per term $6. Two sessons per day. 
R#Ferences.—William Hawkins, 556 North Fifth. 
George E. Lippincott, 455 Coates street. 
Macphersop Saunders, 543 York Avenue. 

Jane Johnson, 533 N. Fourth street. 
Elizabeth J, Bacon, Eleventh above Green. 
Hannah M. Levick, 331 N. Sixth street. 

8 mo. 31. 


NAIRVILLE INSTITUTE for young ladies and gen- 
tlemen,mear Fairville Station, on the Philadel- 









phia and Baltimore Central Railroad, and <n the | 
stage route from Wilmington, Delaware, to hv “ett 


Square, is situated in one of the most healthy and de- 
lightful portions of Chester Co., Pennsylvania. 

The buildings were constructed expressly for 
school purposes on the most approved plan. Yourg 
men will be prepared for College, and both g@xes¢h.r 
teaching. ; 

Boarding, Wasking, and Tuition, &c., 
session of 20 weeks, commencing 10th mo., (Oct,) 
28th, 1861. For Circulars apply to 
it JESSE D. SHARPLESS, Proprietor. 
es JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, or ) Principal 

Swirnin C. Suortiiper, fs Teachers. 
Fairville P. O., Chester County, Pa. 
4t. 


2 
o 


8 mo. 31 
OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS—SHARON FE- 
B MALE SEMINARY.—This institution is beauti- 
fully and healthfully located near the village of 
Darby, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 

The Fall term will commence Tenth month lst, 
1861, and continue in session for a period of twenty- 
eight weeks. For terms, references and other par- 
ticulars, see circular, which may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Principals, Darby P. O., Pennsylvania, 
or from E. Parrish, cor. Arch and Eighth sts., Phila. 

ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, 
JANE P. GRAHAME, 


8 mo. 31—5t. Principals. 





AKE SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES.—The next 
] 4 term of 40 weeks begins the 30th of 9th mo, En- 
tire cost to the pupil for the term, including board, 
washing, use of books, and tuition, $90. For twen- 
ty weeks, $45. 
Circulars sent by either of the Subscribers, 
SIDNEY AVERILL, 
ELMINA AVERILL, 
West Vienna, Oneida Co., N. Y.,8 mo. 17th, 1861.—2t. 


'\ 
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J OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL ror GIRLS 
will re-open the Ist 2d day in 10th mo., and con- 
tinue in session 40 weeks. For Board, Washing, Tu- 
ition, use of Books, Pens, Ink, &c., $135 per term, one 
half payable in advance, the other at the middle of 
the Term. Drawing Lessons, Latin, French, each $10 
per Term. Stationary furnished at the usual prices, 
For further particulars, apply to, 

MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, Principal. 

8tb mo. 17th, 1861.—6t. 





\EORGE A. NEWBOLD, having obtained a good 

T location near Norristown, expects to open a 
select school for Young Men and Boys, the 15th or 
next Ninth mo. 

The number will be limited to 25. For circulars 
direct to him, Norristown P. O. Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N. B.—A few Summer Boarders can be accommo- 
dated. Any wishing a pleasant retreat for the sum- 
mer, please address as above. 

6th mo. 8. 


—— ee eee 


Ee ON ACADEMY, Kennett Square, Custer Co., 
4 Pa.—tThe Seventh School Term of the above In- 
stitution will pen for the reception of pupils of both 
sexes on Seer.n! day, the 30th of Ninth month next. 
The first session will embrace a period of twenty-five 
weeks, and, after two weeks’ vacation, the second 
sessie:. will commence and continue fifteen weeks. 

For terms and other particulars, see catalogues, 
which will be sent to every person requesting the 
same. 

Apply to WM. CHANDLER, Principal and Pro- 
prietor, or 

WM. A. CHANDLER, Principal Instructor. 
8th mo. 10, 1861—3m. 








| YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
d - sberry Lya g School for Girls, taught by 


Jang, ‘wnie an@@Mary * Hillborn, will reopen the 


5 a, . : + 
lst}! ‘th month; 186., and continue forty weeks 
Swinvs-. ermissn, including two terms of twenty 


eeks each. The course of instruction embraces all 
the branches of a liberal English education. Terms, 
$60 per session of twenty weeks, one-half session 
payable in advance, the other at the end of the term. 
For Circulars containing particulars, address 
JANE HILLBORN, 
8th mo. 10, 1861.—2m Byberry P. O., Pa. 
IGHLAND DELL BOARDING HOUSE.—This 
L delightful retreat is situaf€d on a spur of the 
Blue Mountains, overlooking the town of Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania, three miles from ‘he Delaware 
Water Gap. The house has the conveniences of hot 
and cold water, Stabling, &c. Board from $5 to $6-a 
week. Address” 


CHARLES FOULKE, 
Stroudsburg, Monroe County, Pa. 
Conveyances are always to be procured at Strouds- 
burg Station, to and from the Boarding House. 
7th mo. 13. 


{‘RIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and Otter 
k Hats, Frerch and American Felts. Men’s and 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 

STRAW GOODS in great variety. 
order at short notice. 





Hats made to 


CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., 
Amos J. MICHENER. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, ly. 





